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Letter from 
the Director 

Exhibitions, often the magnet that draws popular 
attention to museums, do not grow like mush¬ 
rooms overnight. They in fact have surprisingly 
long gestation periods—in most cases taking 
years to plan, organize, and mount. Last spring’s 
enormously popular Greuze the Draftsman, for 
instance, was at least four years in the making as curator Edgar Munhall completed the 
necessary research and made loan arrangements. 

The forthcoming Whistler, Women., and Fashion, which opens to the public on April 22 
and coincides with the centenary of the artist’s death, likewise was several years in the 
making. Co-curator Margaret F. MacDonald, from the Centre for Whistler Studies at the 
University of Glasgow, first proposed the show to Frick curator Susan Grace Galassi in 1999 ; 
it has taken this long to arrange all the requisite details as well as to fix a slot in our exhibi¬ 
tion schedule. Together with the show’s costume consultant, Aileen Ribeiro of the 
Courtauld Institute of Art, and Patricia De Monfort of the Centre for Whistler Studies, they 
conducted research for both the exhibition and the accompanying book, periodically 
meeting to collaborate in Glasgow, London, and New York. 

After the works for the show had been identified, loan arrangements were made. We were 
blessed with enormous generosity from multiple owners, and for this we are most grateful. 

Fundraising is never far behind an exhibition’s initial planning process but cannot begin 
until curators first have a firm outline of the project, which enables them to create a 
budget, then, with the help of development staff, “sell” the exhibition to potential sup¬ 
porters. Fundraising for Whistler began in earnest in 2002 and continued into the early 
spring of this year. Support has been generous and inspiring. 

Simultaneously, the text for the show’s accompanying book was carefully ushered 
through the publication process: it was first edited by Elaine Koss at the Frick (July 2002), 
then sent to London, along with more than two hundred photographs, to designer Gillian 
Malpass of Yale University Press (September 2002), before finally being printed in Singapore 
(March 2003). 

Last November, planning began for the exhibition’s installation, with each of the 
show’s seventy objects being assigned a place on our gallery walls, long before the actual 
works began to arrive in New York in early April. When you visit the Frick to see Whistler, 
Women, and Fashion, it will appear that this multifaceted effort was, in fact, no effort at 
all, and everything will look just as it should—perfect. 

Our summer exhibition, Willem van Tetrode (c. 1525-1580): Bronze Sculptures of the 
Renaissance, which opens on June 24, began a similar journey in Amsterdam. Conceived 
cooperatively three years ago by the Rijksmuseum and The Frick Collection, this show 
was designed to run concurrently with The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s exhibition of 
works by Hendrick Goltzius, on whom Tetrode had an enormous influence. 

If you’re interested in learning more about what the mounting of an exhibition 
entails, you might consider attending the Frick Art Reference Library’s fourth annual 
Dialogues on Art on April 30. This year’s panel discussion, “Special Exhibitions: Politics 
and Planning,” will be moderated by John Walsh, Director Emeritus of the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, and promises to provide a fascinating behind-the-scenes look at the planning 
process. For further information, please call (212) 547-0647. 

We hope you will visit our galleries many times this spring and summer to see one or both 
of our special exhibitions, or simply to enjoy the Frick’s stunning permanent collection. 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Whistler, Women, and Fashion 

April 22 through July 13, 2003 


histlery Women , and Fashion and 
its accompanying book focus on 
costume in the work of one of the most 
fashion-conscious artists of the final decades 
of the nineteenth century: the multifaceted 
American expatriate James McNeill Whistler. 
Starting with his three magnificent portraits 
of women in the Frick’s permanent collec¬ 
tion, the exhibition brings together eight 
full-length female portraits and two smaller 
oils from the mid-i86os through the mid- 
1890s. Sixty works on paper by the artist, 
including preparatory studies, costume 
designs, intimate portraits in watercolor, 
etchings, and lithographs also will be on view, 



along with fashion plates, four period dresses, 
and accessories that provide a sense of the 
fashion milieu of the time. 

Whistler lived and breathed fashion. 
From his early Realist sketches and etchings 
to the masterful lithographs of his late years, 
he demonstrated a sensitivity to the nuances 
of dress through careful observation of the 
costumes of people from all 
walks of life. For his por¬ 
traits, he selected his sitters’ 
clothing, and, on occasion, 
he designed garments for 
them. Dress played an 
essential role in his por¬ 
traits as part of a harmo¬ 
nious relationship of figure 
and setting and as an indi¬ 
cator of the character and 
status of the sitter (some¬ 
times to satirical effect). 

Like other forward-looking 
artists intent on capturing the spectacle of 
contemporary life—in which fashion 
played a prominent role—he made use of 
the most current styles of dress to invest his 
work with a stamp of modernity. Many of 
Whistler’s female sitters were unconven¬ 
tional and independent, some striking out 
on their own at a time of significant change 
in the status of women, while others moved 
up through society from humble origins; 

above: 

Afternoon dress, c. 1864, American, bleached linen 
tarlatan with matching sash, Museum of the City 
of New York 

left: 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), Symphony in 
White, No. 2: The Little White Girl, 1864, oil on canvas, 
Tate Britain, London 


for all of them, the subtle codes of dress 
played a key role in their self-presentation. 

Born in Lowell, Massachusetts, Whistler 
spent part of his childhood in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and in London. After three years at 
West Point, he left for Paris in 1855 to pursue 
his interest in art and there befriended 
Manet, Baudelaire, Mallarme, Fantin- 
Latour, and Courbet. He 
established himself as an 
etcher and a painter of land¬ 
scapes in the manner of 
Courbet but, failing to find 
success at the Paris Salon, 
he moved to London in 
1859. In the early 1860s 
Whistler formed a close rela¬ 
tionship with members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite group 
and turned for inspiration 
to the formal purity of clas¬ 
sical and Asian art. 

Symphony in White , No. 2: The Little 
White Girl (shown at left) dates from 
Whistler’s period of closest involvement 
with the Pre-Raphaelite artists. The beautiful 
red-haired Irishwoman Joanna Hiffernan, 
Whistler’s mistress and main model of the 
period, stands at the fireplace in the living 
room of his Chelsea house. The decorative 
objects on the mantel and the fan she holds 
attest to the current vogue for things 
Oriental, of which Whistler was at the van¬ 
guard. The introspective figure is equally 
up-to-date in her simple white muslin 
dress. Its stark color and soft, translucent 
material that follows the natural form of 
the body contrast with the exaggerated 
shapes, ornamentation, and often vivid col¬ 
ors of mainstream fashion. Hiffernan wears 
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no crinoline, the standard fashion feature of 
the time. Her dress is comparable to the 
type of modest summer dress that could be 
made up at home or by a dressmaker (see 
page 2). Its style is in keeping with the loose 
gowns depicted in the paintings of the Pre- 
Raphaelite artists, whose models and wives 
had recently begun to favor this early form 
of Aesthetic dress. 

By assigning his portraits such titles as 
“Arrangements,” “Compositions,” and 
“Symphonies,” Whistler emphasized the pri- 



above: 

Whistler, Study for “Symphony in Flesh-colour and 
Pink: Mrs F. R. Leyland,” 1871/74, chalk and pastel on 
brown paper, Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, Texas 

right: 

Whistler, Symphony in Flesh Colour and Pink: Portrait 
of Mrs Frances Leyland, 1871-74, oil on canvas, The 
Frick Collection 








ority of the abstract qualities of the artwork 
over the identity of the sitter. Nevertheless, 
it was the subject of the work who inspired 
the masterpiece of his Aesthetic period: 
Symphony in Flesh Colour and Pink: Portrait 
of Mrs Frances Leyland (page 3). Whistler 
developed a close bond with Frances Leyland, 
wife of the Liverpool shipping magnate 
Frederick Leyland, and devoted three years 
to her portrait. He worked out the design 
for her gown through a series of pastel 


sketches (page 3), drawing from classical, 
French eighteenth-century, and Japanese 
art, as well as contemporary fashion. He 
chose a pose from behind that showed to 
best advantage the dominant feature of the 
flowing pink chiffon garment, a “Watteau 
pleat” ornamented with scattered rosettes, 
which fell from the shoulders to the floor. 
The diaphanous dress can be loosely clas¬ 
sified as a tea gown, a type of informal 
attire adapted from the French peignoir , 


left: 

Whistler, Arrangement in Black: Lady Meux, 1881 - 82 , 
oil on canvas, Honolulu Academy of the Arts 

opposite page: 

Whistler, Harmony in Pink and Grey: Portrait of Lady 
Meux, 1881-82, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

Dinner dress, c. 1877-83, American or French, brocade 
and satin, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

which was worn at home in the intimate 
hours of cinq a sept. Since it was worn over 
a light corset or no corset at all, the tea 
gown acquired a slightly risque reputation. 
It reached the height of its popularity by 
the end of the nineteenth century; 
Whistler’s dress for Mrs. Leyland was well 
ahead of its time and would have appeared 
distinctly new, even daring. He designed it 
specifically to fit in with the decor of the 
living room of his second Chelsea house, 
creating a total Aesthetic environment with 
Japanese inflections. 

Although Whistler had established him¬ 
self as a leading portrait painter in the 1870s, 
in the aftermath of his celebrated court case 
against John Ruskin for libel in 1877 and his 
resulting bankruptcy in 1879, he was aban¬ 
doned by his fashionable clientele. As the 
critic Theodore Duret noted, by the early 
1880s “It was an act of courage to have one¬ 
self painted by Whistler.” The spirited and 
supremely fashionable Valerie Meux, wife of 
an enormously wealthy heir to a brewery 
fortune (and a woman with a past), was 
unafraid to offer him a commission. She 
stood for three full-length portraits in haute 
couture that proclaimed her wealth and sex 
appeal. In Arrangement in Black: Lady Meux 
(above), she is resplendent in diamonds, 
dressed in a sleek black velvet gown with a 
square-necked bodice, somewhat simpler 
than the ornate grandes toilettes of the day. 
An enormous fur-trimmed cloak slips over 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


one shoulder, setting her off from the back¬ 
ground. Keeping his emphasis on aesthetic 
qualities and with an appreciative nod to 
Velazquez and Goya, Whistler glided over 
the specific details of the costume with a 
broad brush, thereby transforming it, in the 
words of one contemporary writer, into “a 
study of black and white of the purest kind ” 
In Harmony in Pink and Grey: Portrait of 
Lady Meux (left), she posed in formal day- 
wear of satin and fine chiffon. She stands in 
profile, displaying her voluptuous figure, as 
well as the magnificent long train of her 
dress, and looks out boldly from underneath 
the brim of a straw hat. Her pink satin vest, 
with its row of tiny satin-covered buttons 
that outline her breast, reads almost as a 
corset worn over, rather than under, her 
dress. The contrast of shiny and matte tex¬ 
tures and opaque and semitransparent fabrics 
provided Whistler with an opportunity to 
display his loose, virtuoso brushwork, rivaling 
in paint the sensuality and artifice of the 
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dressmaker’s art. The gown is probably 
French, perhaps by Doucet or Worth, and is 
up-to-the-minute in style, as may be seen 
in a comparison with a similar French dress 
of about 1880, shown on page 5. The style 
of Lady Meux’s dress, her assertive stance, 
and Whistlers bold technique combine to 
create a thoroughly modern image of a 
woman of fashion as femme fatale. The 
painting was received to general acclaim; a 
reviewer referred to Whistler as “one who 
understood the intimate union between a 
woman and her attire 

Other unconventional women from le 
monde, le demimonde , and from artistic circles 
followed in Meux’s footsteps. Among them 
was Lady Archibald Campbell, an actress, 
writer, and promoter of Aestheticism who was 
also involved with historic costume revival 



and dress reform. In Arrangement in Black: 
La Dame au brodequin jaune (above), her 
progressive interests are reflected in her attire. 
She wears a loosely pleated woolen skirt with 
a short hemline and a tie-back over the 
hips—two features of the “tailor-made,” a 
new type of clothing incorporating aspects 
of men’s wear. The tailor-made allowed for 
greater mobility and became the norm for 
the professional woman. Whistler chose an 
unconventional, twisting pose for his stylish 
subject: she draws on her fine suede gloves as 
she looks over the shoulder of her jaunty fur 
cape, as if on her way out the door. The 
motion of her skirt as she turns to walk away 
reveals a fashionable yellow leather shoe in 
the Louis XV style. In 1892 an observer of the 
painting referred to the “slangy elegance and 
defiant allure” of the aristocratic Lady Archie. 


left: 

Whistler, Red and Black: the Fan , 1888, oil on canvas, 
Hunterian Art Gallery, University of Glasgow 

right: 

Whistler, Arrangement in Black: La Dame au 
brodequin jaune—Portrait of Lady Archibald Campbell 
1882-84, oil on canvas, Philadelphia Museum of Art 

opposite page: 

Whistler, Harmony in Grey and Green: Miss Cicely 
Alexander, 1873, oil on canvas, Tate Britain, London. 
This portrait will be on view at The Frick Collection 
beginning June 10; before that it can be seen at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, as part of the exhibition 
Manet/Velazquez: The French Taste for Spanish Painting. 

Whistler’s portraits of his later years 
became increasingly personal, tonal, and 
evocative; elements of costume are less dis¬ 
tinct and take on a more symbolic role. A 
somewhat mysterious atmosphere pervades 
his Red and Black: the Fan of 1888 (left), for 
which his sister-in-law Ethel Birnie Philip 
posed in a dress of somewhat Spanish inspi¬ 
ration. The brilliant red of her costume is 
broken up by a long, black feather boa that 
snakes down the front, as well as her black 
gloves and shiny black fan. 

Whistler was a perfectionist who de¬ 
manded many long sessions from his sitters. 
He would sometimes rub down a canvas 
just at the point that it seemed to be nearly 
completed and begin afresh. Nine-year-old 
Cicely Alexander, magnificently garbed as a 
“Victorian infanta ” in a dress designed by 
Whistler, posed some seventy times for 
Harmony in Grey and Green (page 7). Many 
years later she recalled: “I’m afraid I rather 
considered that I was a victim all through 
the sittings, or rather standings, for he never 
let me change my position, and I believe I 
used to get very tired and cross and often 
finished the day in tears.” 

Whistler lived in a period of creative inter¬ 
action between the worlds of art and fashion. 
Artists designed gowns while couturiers “com- 
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posed” toilettes, and both ransacked the past 
for inspiration. Haute couture, Aesthetic 
dress, historical revivals, and rational dress 
flourished side by side, just as modernist 
painters employed various modes of repre¬ 
sentation to give expression to their rapidly 
transforming world. It was all grist for 
Whistlers creativity. Like Baudelaire, he cel¬ 
ebrated the artifice of fashion and art and 
was himself a consummate showman. He 
“packaged” himself extravagantly in ele¬ 
gant bohemian attire. “When he goes out 
in London,” one contemporary noted, “he 
always gets himself up very elaborately, in a 
way sure to arouse attention. He wears a very 
long black overcoat...and a French top hat 
with a brim standing straight out. In his hand 
he carries a bamboo wand, about four foot 
long, and very thin.. .he generally has a crowd 
of small boys in pursuit and nearly everyone 
turns around to look at him with a smile as 
he passes.”— Susan Grace Galassi, Curator 


The Frick Collection is the sole venue for 
Whistler, Women, and Fashion, which has 
been made possible through the generosity of 
The Henry Luce Foundation, The Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation, The Howard Phipps 
Foundation, The Helen Clay Frick Foundation, 
Melvin R. Seiden in honor of Susan Grace 
Galassi, The Ahmanson Foundation, Joseph 
Koerner, and Raymond and Margaret 
Horowitz, with additional support from the 
Fellows of The Frick Collection. It is support¬ 
ed by an indemnity from the Federal Council 
on the Arts and Humanities. The exhibition is 
accompanied by a book of the same title, co¬ 
authored by Margaret F. MacDonald, Susan 
Grace Galassi, and Aileen Ribeiro, with 
Patricia De Monfort. It is available in the 
Museum Shop. 






UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Willem van Tetrode (c. 1525-1580): 

Bronze Sculptures of the Renaissance 

June 24 through September 7 , 2003 


W illem van Tetrode was celebrated by 
his countrymen as the first North¬ 
ern sculptor to bring the Italian classical 
style to the Netherlands. Yet his fame did 
not long survive his lifetime. Nothing 
remains of his public religious sculpture, 
which was destroyed in the Dutch icono¬ 
clastic riots of 1573, and although his small 
bronzes were preserved, they survived in the 
private realm of elite collections scattered 
across Europe. Today, Tetrodes reputation 



rests on small bronzes that explore the 
expressive possibilities of the muscular male 
nude shown in poised or violent motion. 
Through these sculptures, Tetrode trans¬ 
formed the tradition of the Italian 
Renaissance bronze into his own powerful 
Netherlandish idiom. 

Willem van Tetrode (c. 1525-1580): Bronze 
Sculptures of the Renaissance is the first mono¬ 
graphic exhibition devoted to this long over¬ 
looked sculptor. Curated by Frits Scholten 
of the Rijksmuseum and co-organized by 
The Frick Collection, the exhibition pres¬ 
ents almost forty of Tetrode’s bronzes 
along with examples of his marble sculp¬ 
ture and reliefs. Also included is a selection 
of prints that illustrate how younger con¬ 
temporaries such as Hendrick Goltzius 
were profoundly inspired by Tetrode’s 
sculptures. ( Willem van Tetrode will be on 
view at The Frick Collection concurrently 
with The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
showing of Hendrick Goltzius , Dutch Master 
[1558-1617]: Drawings , Prints , and Paintings.) 

Well over half of Tetrode’s career was 
spent in Italy. His travels there as a young 
man reflected Italy’s power to attract the 
most talented Northern artists who aspired 
to learn from its classical past and to gain 
employment at the forefront of the modern 
tradition. In Florence, the celebrated sculp¬ 
tor Benvenuto Cellini first recognized 
Tetrode’s abilities, employing the young 
man as a marble carver between 1548 and 


Willem van Tetrode (c. 1525-1580), Farnese Hercules, 
cast by 1559, bronze, Museo Nazionale del Bargello, 
Florence, on long-term loan to the Galleria degli 
Uffizi, Florence 


1551. Although nothing is known of 
Tetrode’s training in the Netherlands, his 
tenure at Cellini’s studio indicates that he 
was fully conversant with marble before he 
turned to the medium of bronze. Not only 
did Tetrode carve the ornate marble base 
for Cellini’s bronze Perseus (in the Piazza 
della Signoria, Florence), but, after leaving 
Florence, Tetrode insisted that he, not 
Cellini, had restored an antique marble 
torso, transforming it into the Ganymede 
(in the Museo Nazionale del Bargello, 
Florence) that won Cellini fame as a master 
of marble carving. Ironically, this bitter 
denouement contained the seeds of Tetrode’s 
future career as a modeler of alTantica 
bronze statuary. 

From Florence Tetrode traveled to 
Rome, seat of the classical past and home to 
the most active sculptural workshops in 
Italy. There, beginning in 1551, he worked as 
a restorer of classical marble statues in the 
shop of Guglielmo della Porta, sculptor to 
the powerful Farnese family. In Rome, excit¬ 
ing discoveries of monumental antique 
marbles, such as the Farnese Hercules in 
1545, placed renewed emphasis on the dra¬ 
matic muscular force of Hellenistic sculp¬ 
ture. Tetrode’s response to this powerful 
strain of Hellenistic classicism was both 
immediate and long lasting. One of his first 
documented small bronzes, finished in 1559, 
is a much-reduced reproduction of the giant 
marble hero at rest (illustrated at left). About 
five years later Tetrode would inventively 
energize this subject in one of his mature 
compositions, the Hercules Pomarius (oppo¬ 
site page). Although as heavily muscled as 
his classical forebear, this later Hercules is, 
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instead, poised for action. Edgily balanced 
on the balls of his feet, Hercules stares 
sharply to his left, wielding his heavy club as 
lightly as if it were a Roman short sword. 

A dramatic invention such as the 
Hercules Pomarius evolved from Tetrode’s 
intimate understanding of antique sculp¬ 
ture, the range of which is attested to by his 
first documented independent commission 
of 1559: a wooden cabinet embellished with 
twenty bronze statuettes reproducing the 
most famous Roman antiquities. This first- 
of-its-kind sculptural ensemble was con¬ 
ceived to present the newest discoveries and 
highest achievements of classical art. 
Commissioned by Nicolo Orsini, Count of 
Pitigliano, the so-called Pitigliano Cabinet 
was intended as a diplomatic gift for the 
Spanish king, Philip II. At the Frick, eleven of 
the twenty statuettes will be shown together 
in a reconstruction of the lost cabinet. 

In 1562, after Cosimo I de’Medici con¬ 
quered Pitigliano, the cabinet that had been 
intended for Spain traveled, instead, to 
Florence. Tetrode went along with it, carry¬ 
ing a letter from the Count of Pitigliano that 
declared him, “truly outstanding in the art 
of sculpting and casting.” Once again in 


Florence, Tetrode proved as attuned to the 
newest developments in contemporary art 
as he had been to classical sculpture. He 
undoubtedly knew Vincenzo de’ Rossi, one 
of the city’s leading sculptors, and was 
deeply influenced by Vincenzo’s designs for 
twelve monumental marble figure groups 
illustrating the Labors of Hercules. The vio¬ 
lent expressionism of Vincenzo’s Hercules 
Battling the Centaur (in the Palazzo della 
Signoria, Florence) may have inspired 
Tetrode’s extraordinary bronze of the same 
subject (page 10). Shown during the height 
of their battle, at the climax of tension and 
collapse, Tetrode’s twisting heroic nudes 
strain against each other with a mus¬ 
cular force that thrusts the centaur 
over the sculpture’s base. Around 
1565, compositions such as these 
prompted the art theoretician 
Gian Paolo Lomazzo to praise both 
Vincenzo and Tetrode as “two spirits 
who are truly divine.” 

Tetrode’s talent as a modeler in wax 
enabled him to translate the monumen¬ 
tal marbles that he copied and restored 
into original designs for bronze sculp¬ 
ture. Tetrode also capitalized on 
the malleability of wax to cre¬ 
ate guides for the restora¬ 
tion of antiquities, since it 
was much easier to discern 
how to incorporate a missing 
head or limbs onto an antique 
fragment by working out the problem 
directly in three dimensions, rather than 
with a drawing. The same held true for 
designing an original composition. The wax 
model that served as Tetrode’s locus of 


design was also the matrix for his finished 
sculptures, since plaster molds had to be 
taken from the wax models in order to pro¬ 
duce finished casts in bronze. Tetrode’s skill 
as a modeler in wax and his familiarity with 
bronze casting enabled him to create sculp¬ 
tures of remarkable compositional freedom. 


above, left: 

Tetrode, Mercury with the Head of Argus, 
modeled 1560-65, bronze, The Frick Collection 

above, right: 

Tetrode, Hercules Pomarius, modeled 1562-67, 
bronze, The Hearn Family Trust, New York 
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Effortlessly spiraling figures such as the 
Frick’s Mercury (page 9) evoke the pliability 
of wax while simultaneously depending on 
the tensile strength of bronze. The existence 
of reusable molds also allowed for the repli¬ 
cation of Tetrode’s bronzes, many of which 
exist in multiple versions, some cast by later 
artists. The upcoming exhibition will bring 
together most of these bronze casts for the 
first time. The Frick’s Mercury, for instance, 
will be shown along with two other impor¬ 
tant variants from the Rijksmuseum and the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, in an 
effort to verify these bronzes’ attributions 
and determine their sequence. 

Tetrode returned to his native Delft in 
1567, bringing with him the models he had 
produced during almost twenty years in 


above: 

Tetrode, Hercules and the Centaur, modeled 1562-67, 
bronze, private collection 

above, right: 

Tetrode, Lcorche, modeled 1562-67, 
bronze, The Hearn Family Trust, New York 



Italy. To Netherlandish artists and collectors, 
it was as if Italy’s glorious classical and mod¬ 
ern artistic achievements had been presented 
to them, in breathtaking combination, by a 
single hand. Tetrode’s work initiated a pas¬ 
sion in the Netherlands for collecting small 
bronzes in the Italian manner that was to last 
for well over a century. In all his sculptures, 
Tetrode memorably expressed the emotional 
power of the human figure as it was cap¬ 
tured in muscular motion. This ability is 
most profoundly evinced in a late bronze 
that was intended as an anatomical model 
for his fellow artists. The Ecorche (illustrated 
above) unforgettably depicts a flayed man 
rearing back on his heels, seemingly sus¬ 
pended by the motion of his upswept arm, 
with each exposed muscle tensely poised. 
Almost fifty years later, Rubens was inspired 
to draw this bronze from three separate 


views, rendering the Ecorche's graceful 
pathos and capturing his own deeply felt 
experience of viewing Tetrode’s sculpture. 
—Denise Allen, Associate Curator 


This exhibition was organized by the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, in collaboration 
with The Frick Collection. It is made possible 
through the generosity of Henry R. Kravis, 
Melvin R. Seiden, Charles Hack and Angella 
Hearn, J. Tomlinson Hill, Robert H. Smith, 
Julie and Lawrence Salander, Daniel Katz, 
Christie's, Cyril Humphris, Jon Landau, the 
Strong-Cuevas Foundation, and Patricia 
Wengraf, with additional support from the 
Fellows of The Frick Collection. An illustrated 
catalogue is available in the Museum Shop. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


Frick Appoints New Associate Curator, 

Renaissance Specialist Denise Allen 


I n 1983, Denise Allen gave her first pub¬ 
lic lecture at The Frick Collections 
annual graduate student Symposium on the 
History of Art. Twenty years later, she 
returns as the Collections associate curator, 
bringing with her a range of academic and 
curatorial experience and a specialization in 
Renaissance painting, sculpture, and decora¬ 
tive arts. For the past eight years she has 
worked at the J. Paul Getty Museum in Los 
Angeles, leaving there as an associate curator 
of paintings. 

Originally from Massachusetts, Allen 
majored in the history of art at Wellesley 
College. She completed her master’s degree 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, then spent nearly three years in 
Rome conducting archival research toward 
her dissertation on Renaissance papal 
regalia. What seems esoteric today was not 
so in the sixteenth century, Allen explains. 
“Pope Julius ITs jeweled tiare (papal crowns) 
were worth far more than what he spent on 
Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling. More than 
one-tenth of the papacy’s income was repre¬ 
sented by the gold, silver, and precious 
stones that Renaissance artists fashioned 
into objects of astonishing beauty and 
splendor.” Benvenuto Cellini, one of the 
greatest goldsmiths and jewelers who 
worked for the papacy, remains a particular 
interest, and Allen frequently lectures and 
publishes on him. 

After teaching as a graduate assistant at 
Hunter College and Harvard University, 
Allen taught at Wellesley College. In order to 
round out her professional experience, she 
accepted an internship in the sculpture 
department at the Getty, which unexpected¬ 
ly led to a position as an assistant curator of 



paintings. “I was set on an academic track, 
but I found that I enjoyed the museum 
environment, particularly the collaborative 
dynamic between curators and conserva¬ 
tors,” she explains. 

While at the Getty Allen developed an 
expertise in eighteenth-century pastels and 
curated exhibitions as diverse as Ercole de 
Roberti, The Renaissance in Ferrara, and, 
most recently, Greuze the Painter, a focus 
installation that complemented the Frick’s 
spring 2002 Greuze the Draftsman, which 
traveled to the Getty. 

Allen’s first undertaking as a curator at 
the Frick is the installation of the Tetrode 
exhibition, which will present nearly forty 
bronze statues by the Dutch sculptor. The 
project is personally exciting to her because 
Tetrode spent almost twenty years in Italy, 
some of them working for Benvenuto 
Cellini. “The Frick is the perfect venue for 
Tetrode’s sculptures,” says Allen. “There are 
so many remarkable Renaissance bronzes 


on permanent display that visitors who are 
curious about placing Tetrode’s achieve¬ 
ment in a larger context need only walk a 
few steps into one of the galleries to see 
masterpieces by his predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries.” She looks forward to future 
projects, such as a focus exhibition that will 
reunite the Frick’s Flagellation of Christ, 
which is now attributed to Cimabue, with 
the Renaissance master’s recently discovered 
Virgin and Child Enthroned in the National 
Gallery, London. 

By joining the Frick’s curatorial staff as 
its Renaissance specialist, Allen feels as if 
she has come full circle. “Here I have the 
opportunity to combine my museum expe¬ 
rience in paintings and sculpture with my 
original area of academic study. The Frick 
contains some of the greatest masterpieces 
of Renaissance art in the United States, and 
it is a pleasure and a challenge to be con¬ 
fronted every day by works of such extraor¬ 
dinary quality .”—Rebecca Brooke, Editor 
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LIBRARY 


From Kandinsky to Kahlo: 

Researching Twentieth-Century Art at the Frick 


ach year , the Frick Art Reference Library 
is used by thousands of readers, scholars, 
and researchers. Vivian Endicott Barnett, the 
author of numerous books and articles on 
twentieth-century art, has been a frequent 
user of the Library since 1965. In this essay she 
highlights some of the lesser-known resources 
that contribute to the Library's international 
renown as an exceptional research institution. 

Over the years my research has taken me 
from Picasso to Kandinsky, from Alexei 
Jawlensky to Boris Kustodiev, from Paul 
Klee to Frida Kahlo. Often I have discovered 
rare publications at the Frick Art Reference 
Library that have been indispensable to my 
work, although I am frequently surprised 
that many of my colleagues remain unaware 
of the Library’s holdings on early twentieth- 
century art. In fact, at the time of its founding 
in 1920, the Library was dedicated to collect¬ 
ing research materials on all art in the 
Western tradition, including works by 
contemporary artists. (One must remem¬ 


ber that The Museum of Modern Art was 
not founded until 1929 and the Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting—later the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum—did not open 
until ten years later.) The Library continued 
to collect contemporary materials through 
World War II, and, more recently, it has 
made a strong commitment to acquire 
exhibition catalogues, museum publica¬ 
tions, and catalogues raisonnes that further 
strengthen its holdings on modern art. 

In January, the Frick Library purchased 
thirty-five rare catalogues of exhibitions of 
Russian art that took place between 1912 
and 1931 in Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Paris. The acquisition includes catalogues 
that address two influential groups, the first 
exhibition of the association of Ukranian 
artists and the Mir iskusstva artists. These 
augment the Frick Library’s existing collec¬ 
tion of catalogues for exhibitions of early 
twentieth-century Russian art, such as those 
held at the Galerie van Diemen in Berlin in 
1922, the Brooklyn Museum in 1923, and the 



Exposition Internationale des Arts Decoratifs 
et Industriels Modernes in Paris in 1925. 

While preparing the essay “The Russian 
Presence in the 1924 Venice Biennale” for 
The Great Utopia exhibition held at the 
Guggenheim in 1992 ,1 discovered the Frick 
Library’s Original Index to Art Periodicals. 
Compiled by the Library staff between 1923 
and 1969, this index records articles, many 
in obscure Russian periodicals, not included 
in standard sources such as the The Art 
Index. Moreover, a complete run of cata¬ 
logues from 1895 to 1966 for the Venice 
Biennale made it possible for me to do 
preliminary research in New York before 
traveling to Europe. 

above: 

This 1931 Russian exhibition catalogue is one of thirty- 
five that were recently acquired by the Library through 
the generosity of Frick Trustee Melvin R. Seiden. 

left: 

The Library contains catalogues from each Venice 
Biennale, 1895 to 1966. This photograph shows an 
installation from the Biennale of 1924. 
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LIBRARY 


The author of a catalogue raisonne must 
locate all the works by an artist, arrange 
them in chronological or typological order, 
provide complete collection and exhibition 
histories, and resolve questions of authen¬ 
ticity. In preparing the two-volume cata¬ 
logue raisonne of Kandinsky’s watercolors 
(1992 and 1994), I relied on the extensive 
holdings of the Frick to research the prove¬ 
nance of individual works and to document 
as fully as possible gallery exhibitions and 
bibliographic references. The annotated auc¬ 
tion catalogues from Parke-Bernet as well as 


the catalogues from 
the Stuttgarter Kunst- 
kabinett and Kornfeld 
und Klipstein in Bern proved 
to be indispensable in docu¬ 
menting previous owners of 
watercolors and drawings. In specific 
instances, photographs in the Frick 
Photoarchive confirmed when a picture was 
with a certain gallery or collector. In other 
cases, the Frick Library’s many gallery 
pamphlets and dealers’ checklists provided 
conclusive evidence for identifying works. 


The ephemera from the 
Nierendorf Gallery in New 
York in the early 1940s, for 
example, documented when 
Louise Nevelson as well as 
Kandinsky showed there. 

During the past six years 
I did much of the research and writing for 
my most recent publication, The Blue Four 
Collection at the Norton Simon Museum , in 
the small reading room of the Library. 
Although Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Klee, and 
Lyonel Feininger—the four artists who 
comprise the group—were the primary 
focus, the book included information about 
works by Paul Holz, Emil Nolde, Lasar 
Segall, and Diego Rivera, among others. 
Much of this research I was able to accom¬ 
plish at the Frick, thanks to the speed with 
which foreign language texts appeared on its 
shelves. I always am delighted to find the 
essential publications I need at the Frick and 
to work peacefully there with my laptop. As 
an independent scholar, I greatly appreciate 
the helpfulness of the staff in locating hard- 
to-find references and their eagerness to 
learn about significant publications on 
modern art .—Vivian Endicott Barnett 


above: 

The Library has cataloged thousands of pamphlets and 
brochures from galleries all over the world. Ephemera 
such as this from New York’s Nierendorf Gallery help 
scholars trace when and where specific artists showed 
their works. 

left: 

Wassily Kandinsky (1866-1944), Study for 
Improvisation V, 1910, oil on pulp board, The 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The Photoarchive con¬ 
tains images of and provenance information about 
hundreds of thousands of works of art, such as this 
Kandinsky, from both public and private collections. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


An Evening of Nouveau Glamour: 

Young Fellows Winter Gala Benefits Education Program 


O n February 6, the Young Fellows of 
The Frick Collection hosted An 
Evening of Nouveau Glamour. The remarkable 
buzz about the past three Young Fellows 
Winter Galas resulted in another sellout 
crowd for this year's event, drawing more 
than seven hundred supporters for an evening 
of cocktails, hors d’oeuvres, and dancing. 

As guests entered the museum, they 
walked through a tunnel of golden mirrors 
leading to the Garden Court, where dozens of 
rotating disco balls and dramatic lighting 
created a dazzling effect. Young Fellows and 
their friends mingled in the galleries and 
enjoyed cocktails in the Director’s Drawing 
Room on the second floor, which is usually 
not open to the public. As the night pro¬ 
gressed, partygoers crowded into the Music 
Room, where they lounged on oversized gold 
silk-covered beds or danced to the eclectic 
sounds played by a DJ flown in from Paris 
especially for the occasion. Many guests, 
including the benefit’s four chairmen— 
Marina Rust Connor, Lauren du Pont, 
Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan, and Aerin Lauder 
Zinterhofer—wore dresses designed by the 
evening’s sponsor, Christian Dior Couture. 
The black-tie event raised more than 
$265,000 for the Frick’s Education Program, 
which introduces middle and high school 
students to the pleasures of looking at art. 

Since 1990, through the Young Fellows 
program, a younger generation of New 
Yorkers has shown a growing enthusiasm for 
contributing to the life of the Collection. 
Young Fellows events throughout the year 
offer social and educational opportunities 
for a lively exchange among art enthusiasts. 
For further information about the Young 
Fellows program, please call ( 212 ) 547 - 6870 . 



Aerin Lauder Zinterhofer, Lauren du Pont, Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan, and Marina Rust Connor 




Laura Lovelace, Henry Allsopp, and Chris Scornavacca 


Kim Hicks and Sheila Parham 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 



Monique Nguyen and Linda Evangelista 




Helen Clay Chace and Martha Loring 


Hamish Bowles and Amy Fine Collins 



Lisa and Philip Gorrivan 


Marianna and Juan Sabater 


Lisa Airan and Marla Sabo 
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PUBLIC SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our Shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 
Members receive a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 


June 5 at 6:00 p.m. 

“A dream of fair women”: 

Whistler and the Art of Dress 

Aileen Ribeiro, Courtauld Institute of Art 

This lecture surveys women’s fashion 
during the second half of the nineteenth 
century and examines the different ways 
in which James McNeill Whistler and his 
contemporaries portrayed it in their work. 






WIllh.M VAN 1 I I KOI >1. SCULI'I OK 



GUGUtIMO HAMMINCOSCULTOKF. 

Lectures 


The Frick Collection: 
An Illustrated 
Catalogue, Volume IX 
Drawings, Prints, and 
Later Acquisitions 
512 pages; 
cloth $125.00 

Whistler, Women, 
and Fashion 

243 pages; 
cloth $50.00, 
paper $30.00 


Willem van Tetrode, 
Sculptor 

143 pages; 
cloth $35.00 


Lectures are open to the public without 
charge one half-hour before the event. 

April 23 at 6:00 p.m. 

Designing Women: Whistler's Portraits 
Margaret F. MacDonald, 

Centre for Whistler Studies 

This lecture will explore James McNeill 
Whistlers relationships with sitters from 
very different walks of life and the produc¬ 
tion of some of his finest work. 


June 25 at 6:00 p.m. 

Willem van Tetrode , 

the First Modern Dutch Sculptor 

Frits Scholten, the Rijksmuseum 

Artist Willem van Tetrode (c. 1525 - 1580 ) 
was crucial in bringing the Italian classical 
style to the Netherlands. This lecture will 
discuss the formation of his style in the 
sculpture workshops of Florence and 
Rome. The focus will be on his life, work, 
reputation, and, to a lesser degree, his 
bronze casting technique. 

September 24 at 6:00 p.m. 

Reconstructing Raphael's 
Villa Madatna in Rome 

Yvonne Elet, The Frick Collection 

Villa Madama, designed by Raphael and 
his circle for the Medici popes Leo X and 
Clement VII, is one of the most important 
yet least understood monuments of the 
Roman Renaissance. This lecture will 
examine the villa’s lavish decorative ensem¬ 
ble, which integrated paintings, stuccoes, 
sculpture, antiquities, architecture, and 
landscape design. 

Concerts 

1'ickets, limited to two per applicant, 
are issued in response to written requests received 
on the third Monday before the concert. (Please 
direct requests to the Concert Department and 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope.) 
Children under ten are not admitted. 

Ticket holders must be seated at least five minutes 
before the concert, at which time unoccupied 


chairs are made available to persons on the waiting 
line. The program also will be transmitted in the 
Garden Court, where no tickets are required. 

July 15 at 5:45 p.m. 

katia skanavi, Russian pianisty finalist for 
1997 Van Cliburn Competition, in New 
York debut: Vine; Rachmaninoff; Liszt; 
Schumann, Carnaval 

August 19 at 5:45 p.m. 

mark padmore, tenor, with Andrew West, 
pianoy in New York recital debut: Schubert; 
Wolf; Britten; Tippett, “The Heart’s 
Assurance” 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity 
of the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. 


Saturdayy June 7, 9:00a.m. to 5:00p.m. 

Conference on 
Dress and Art 

In connection with Whistler y 
Women, and Fashion, this one-day 
conference will explore the role of 
costume in European art from the 
Renaissance to the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Nine art and dress 
historians will give talks that focus 
on such artists as Holbein, Titian, 
Van Dyck, Velazquez, Gainsborough, 
David, and Whistler, all of whom 
are represented in the Collection. 
The $10 fee ($15 for non-members) 
includes lunch in the Garden Court. 
Please call (212) 547-0701 for tickets. 

Further information about 
the conference can be found 
at www.frick.org. 

This conference is made possible 
through the generosity of the 
Arthur Ross Foundation. 
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The Frick Collection Calendar 



Enjoy reciprocal membership 
benefits at selected museums 
across the country. 

Now is the perfect time to upgrade your 
membership at The Frick Collection. If you 
become a Supporting Friend, a Sustaining 
Friend, or a Fellow, not only will you help 
to preserve the quality of programs and 
exhibitions at the Frick, but you will receive 
special benefits, including a tour of the 
Collection and the Frick Art Reference 
Library, invitations to exclusive events and 
programs for high-level members, as well as 
reciprocal membership at these institutions: 

Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo 

Chrysler Museum of Art, Norfolk 

Cooper-Hewitt, New York 

Denver Art Museum 

Frick Art 8c Historical Center, Pittsburgh 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston 

Honolulu Academy of Arts 

Milwaukee Art Museum 

The Morgan Library, New York 

Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City 

The Newark Museum, New Jersey 

New Orleans Museum of Art 

North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 

Portland Museum of Art, Maine 

Renwick Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

RISD Museum of Art, Providence 
Taft Museum of Art, Cincinnati 
The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C. 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 
The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore 

For information about upgrading your 
membership, please contact Mary Emerson 
at (212) 547-6870. 


The Members’ Magazine is published three 
times a year by The Frick Collection as a 
benefit for its members. 

Volume 3, Number 2 
ISSN: 1534-6412 

Editor: Rebecca Brooke 

Jean-Honore Fragonard (1732-1806), detail of The 
Progress of Love: The Lover Crowned, 1771-73, oil on canvas 


May 

Thursday ; May 1, 6:30 Young Fellows Event 
“ Whistler, Women, and Fashion ,” a gallery talk by 
Frick curator Susan Grace Galassi, followed by a 
reception. RSVP required; (212) 547-0706. 

Monday, May 12, 9:00p.m. Fellows Event 
Spring Party 

June 

Tuesday, June 3,5:30 Fellows Event 
Tour of The Frick Collection and Frick Art 
Reference Library, followed by a sunset reception on 
the Library Terrace. RSVP required; (212) 547-0706. 

Thursday, Junes, 6:00 Lecture 
‘“A dream of fair women’: Whistler and the Art 
of Dress” by Aileen Ribeiro, Courtauld Institute 
of Art, London 

Saturday, June 7, 9:00a.m. Special Program 
Conference on Dress and Art, in conjunction with 
j Whistler, Women, and Fashion. Tickets required; 

(212) 547-0701. 

Monday, June 23, 5:30 Fellows Event 

Opening Reception for Willem van Tetrode 

(c. 1523-1380): Bronze Sculptures of the Renaissance 

Wednesday, June 25, 6:00 Lecture 
“Willem van Tetrode, the First Modern Dutch 
Sculptor” by Frits Scholten, the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 

July 

Tuesday, July 15, 5:45 Concert 
Katia Skanavi, pianist 

August 

Tuesday, August 19,5:45 Concert 

Mark Padmore, tenor, with Andrew West, piano 

September 

Wednesday, September 24, 6:00 Lecture 
“Reconstructing Raphael’s Villa Madama in Rome” 
by Yvonne Elet, The Frick Collection 

Special Exhibitions 

April 22 through July 13 , 2003 
Whistler, Women, and Fashion 

April 29 through June 1 , 2003 
From Pisanello to Whistler: 

Works on Paper in The Frick Collection, 

A Celebration of the Publication of Volume IX 

June 24 through September 7 , 2003 
Willem van Tetrode (c. 1525-1580): 

Bronze Sculptures of the Renaissance 

October 8 through December 14 , 2003 
The Drawings of Francois Boucher 











The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through Thursday; 
10:00 to 9:00 Fridays; 10:00 to 6:00 
Saturdays; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; closed 
Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $12.00; $8.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students. Children under ten 
are not admitted, and those under 
sixteen must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at(212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone, at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive 
a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 
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Visit our website at www.frick.org 

















